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CARACAS, Venezuela, Oct 31 — 
When leftist Jorge Rodriguez died un- 
der interrogation by the Venezuelan 
security police— DIS IP— last July, the 
fact was not revealed by his outraged 
comrades, as would have been the 
case in most Latin American coun- 
tries. His death was announced by the 
government itself, which promptly 
fired' the DISIP commander. 

Venezuela is a democracy, complete 
with election campaigns every two 
years and a highly vocal press. The 
fact that they exist alongside a secret 
police capable of killing suspects 
points out some basic differences be- 
tween U.S. and Latin American con- 
cepts of popular rule. 

The fact that persons with past ties 
to DISIP have been implicated in the 
Oct. 6 bombing of a Cuban airliner— a 
case that DISIP is now investigating 
—tells something about the purposes 
for which the secret police often come 
into being. 

It can. be argued, as some Venezue- 
lans are, that the “plumbers” unit set 
up in the Nixon White House to stop 
leaks and disrupt the Democrats was 
the beginning of what Would here be 
called a security police force. DISIP 
originated in the same manner, if un- 
der more extreme conditions — with a 
chief of state who demanded personal 
loyalty and felt he was being under- 
mined by his enemies. 

Romulo Betancourth had more ap- 
parent reason than Richard Nixon to 
feel that way when he became Vene- 
zuela’s president in 1358. After spend- 
ing years in jail and exile, Betancourt 
and his Democratic Action Party over- 
threw dictator Marcos Perez Jimenez 
and called elections, the first in 10 
years and the second since the coun- 
try was founded. 

Perez Jimenez had been identified 
with his secret police, whose murders 
and tortures had contributed to popu- 
lar support for his ouster. 

Betancourt abolished the secret po- 
lice. “We got along fine without them 



until the terrorism began,” recalled a 
party loyalist 

Guerrillas inspired by Fidel Cas 
tro’s Cuban revolution of 1950, which 
Betancourt’s party had supported with 
money and arms, rose against Betan- 
court. The president turned violently 
anti-Castro. At the same time, refu- 
gees coming out of Cuba included 
many former intelligence agents who 
* had worked against Castro tinder the 
old Fulgencio Batista regime. Landing 
in Caracas, they were asked for advice 
and eventually put to work against 
the Cuban guerrilla threat 

“The whole thing was seen as a 
threat to the party as much as to de- 
mocracy, which was still very new and 
not really understood then,” another 
activist explained. “The police leaders 
were picked specifically for their loy- 
alty to Betancourt’s party and to Be- 
tancourt, who was afraid the old 
Perez Jimenez gang would use the 
troubles to try to get back into 
power.” 

DISIP, then called DIGEPOL. or 
General Police Directorate, grew in 
the early 60s to more than 1,000 per- 
sons, many with U.S. training in 
counter-insurgency. They were openly 
suspicious of any groups that criti- 
cized Betancourt or his party. The Cu- 
bans “weren’t hidden or secret, just 
part of the team,” recalled a now- 
prominent leftist politician who un- 
derwent interrogation during that pe- 
riod. “We could always tell them by 
„ their accents,” he said. 

The interior minister in charge of 
the police at this time was Carlos An- 
dres Perez, who is now president. 
Like many current members of the 
government, he had engaged in anti- 
government clandestine action against 
the Perez Jlmeney regime, spending 
time in jail and exile as a result. He 
turned what he knew on the Cuban 
terrorists, developing a reputation as 
a tough cop over a tough police force. 
His adversaries called him “the assas- 
sin.” 

That reputation helped Perez get 
the strong support from the right that 
won him the presidency in 1973, but it 



required the services of a Madison 
Avenue advertising firm during ? th$ 
campaign to replace the image wit^ 
the progressive center-leftist, one 
Perez cultivates today. • ' _ 

“He wants to be remembered for 
helping the poor and developing the' 
country and international brother*: 
hood and all that, not for the days he , 
was torturing leftists,” an opposition’* 
politician said. 

As the guerrilla threat weakened at 
home under Perez’ attack, however, 
the strong-arm DIGEPOL techniques 
came under increasing fire from’ 
within Betancourt’s party. At the 
same time, CIA involvement Was be- 
ing scaled down here. ; 

When the social Christinn Copei 
Party took power In 1969, President 
Rafael Caldera reorganized DIGEPOL 
and changed its name to DISIP, Secu- 
rity and Preventive Intelligence Di- 
rectorate. Most of the old Democratic' 
Action Party loyalists,* including most 
of the Cubans, left the organization. 
Other Cubans and new Caldera troops 
came in. , 

An exception to this rule was the 
Cuban refugee Luis Posada Carriles, a 
former Batista security agent who 
now is one of four men charged in the 
Cuban airliner sabotage in which 73 
persons died. 

Like many other .anti-Castro Cu- 
bans, he did Miami CIA work and 
joined the Venezuelan, sectirity '..police 
under the Democratic Action . Party. 
Posada stayed on through the Caldera 
government, however, and was re- 
warded for his shift in alliance with 
one of DISIP’s operations directorates 
in 1971. During this period he main : 
tained “A casual acquaintance.” in the 
words of the U.S. embassy here, with 
FBI agent Joseph Leo in the course of 
Leo's work as the embassy legal atta- 
che. -■& ' : ,Kr " > . r : *■' 

When the Democratic Action Party 
came back to power in 1973 under 
Perez, Posada was fired. He set up a 
private detective agency equipped* 
with high-powered radios, hiring a 
part-time Venezuelan news photogra- 
pher, Herhan Ricardo Losana, to do 
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tions ih the Venezuela^ brand of de- 
mocracy, Perez defied Betahcourt in 
’*normilizing” relations with Castro, 
whom h£ sees as an important third 
world leader, and accepted the result- 
ing division within the ruling party as 
th**' price of moderation, even 
though it may cost future elections. 




